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most persons really want to know about school 
publications—the questions that are most fre- 
quently asked at conventions of staffs and ad- 
visers. 


2—"“No matter how’ inexperienced a staff may be 
or how developed its organization, the group 
will be sure to find many items and suggestions 
of value. 


3—“The subject matter is clearly presented and 
most thoroughly treated by one who has had 
years of practical experience in the successful 
management of a well-known school publication. 


4—"If a staff can afford only one book, this would 
be the one to purchase. A copy placed in the 
hands of every member of the staff and used 
intelligently would result in a school publica- 
tion that would be a success from every angle.” 


—The above four points we quote from a 
letter from Charles F. Troxell, President, Fac- 
ulty Advisers Association, Columbia Scholastic 
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@he Editor Looks Em Over 


Newspapers 


HANK YOU, staff members of “The Pinion”, for 
(6 your kindness in forwarding us a 1931 calendar 
which featured the McKinley High School in far- 
of Honolulu. The Christmas cover of “The Pinion,” 
drawn by Nick Lum, was very colorful—one to be proud of. 
“The Marshall News” and the “Lake re-View,” both of 
Chicago, Illinois, have sent booklets, “Taking the Tips” and 
“Between Youn’n Me,” published by the respective papers, 
just crammed full of humor. The content of each was the 
best published humor selected from their news sheets. 

Owen Wister’s “Virginian” was the favorite book of the 
sttudents in the Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan. “Ben Hur” was the favorite of the seniors, with 
“Little Women” a close second. As for magazines, 
“Colliers,” “American,” and “Saturday Evening Post” were 
the three leaders among the same student body. These 
facts were the result of a census taken during Book Week, 
and printed in the “Arthur Hill News.” 

In the journalism classes of Miss Lucy Allen of John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, the delineascope, with 
a daylight screen, was used to correct proof reading for the 
first time on November 21. Copies of corrected proofs were 
placed in the lantern, which helped to explain the good and 
bad points of the proofs. The benefit of this is that the 
entire class may observe the errors more easily when the 
work is shown on the screen. Every mark can therefore be 
easily discussed. 

Volumne 1, No. 1, of “The High School News,” ap- 
peared as a section of “The Woodbridge Independent” on 
December 5. This new venture will be a weekly feature of 
the home town paper. On the school page we find a “flag” 
that carries the names of the editor-in-chief, news editor, 
make-up and copy editor as well as other assistant editors 
and reporters and the faculty advisor. Best of success to 
your new project. 

From the “Teachers’ College News,” Charleston, Illinois, 
we saw a rather salty heading for humor, “Pretzels, a grain 
of salt for everyone.” 


Believing that the students of George Washington High 

School, Danville, Virginia, like to see their names in print, 
“The Chatterbox” makes it a policy to print as much news 
as possible that carries students’ names. In the November 
21 issue, 180 out of a possible 670 names were printed— 
about 27 per cent. 
_ A special foreign correspondent is one of new 1931 
features of the “Cactus Chronicle,” Tucson, Arizona. A 
cablegram was sent by the adviser, Miss Alice Vail, to a 
member of the class of 1930 who is touring Europe and 
Africa. The young man in question was asked to write a 
series of travel articles for the “Chronicle.” 

Parisian costumes are brought to the attention of the 


girls of Washington Irving High School, New York City, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Magazines 


HE semi-annual publication of “The Broadcaster,” 
School 51, Buffalo, New York, in December, 1930, 
carried a series of letters from national and state 

officials to whom a copy of the magazine had been sent. 
Among the most prominent people replying were the secre- 
tary to President Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Alfred 
E. Smith, the Mayor of Buffalc, members of the City Coun- 
cil, an educator, a member of Congress, a Supreme Court 
Justice, a librarian, and a banker. 


In “The Bee,” Fairfield (Conn.) high school magazine, 
are found many clever departmental headings appropriate 
with the name of the publication. “Honey” is used for the 
literary section; “Stings,” for the humor; “The Hive,” for 
poetry; “The Swarm,” for alumni news; “Honey Comb,” 
for athletics; and “Pollen,” for exchanges. 


Very clever mimeographing is the compliment that we 
would pay to the staff of the “M. H. S. News,” Mechanic- 
ville, New York. Besides this, an innovation of having a 
photographic print of a school activity, pasted in a space 
allowed, is to be commended. 


Carrying an occasional article by a faculty member on 
some inspirational topic lends dignity to the magazine and 
makes for good will. In Christmas number of “The 
Mirror,’ Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
the head of the English department wrote an article on 
“Mediaeval Christmastide and the Boy Bishop.” 

Two magazine supplements of newspapers have just 
been brought to our notice. The first, “Whirlwind Maga- 
zine,” of the Orange (N. J.) Junior High School, appeared 
in May, 1930. It carried sixty-four pages of interesting and 
creative material. Its purpose as stated in the foreword, 
“Is to give the students who enjoy writing an opportunity 
to have their works published—to furnish an incentive 
toward better writing.” The cover was printed in three 
colors and there were various full page and other illustra- 
tions. The second was the Literary Edition of “The Rouge 
Recorder,” River Rouge, Michigan. Its eight-page printing 
supplement section had several block prints done in colors. 
Many of these colorful pieces of art were not only de- 
signed and cut by the students but printed by them as well. 

From the pen of the well known author, Louis Brom- 
field, in the National Boy Scout Press Association booklet, 
we quote this statement: “Those of you who are thinking of 
taking up professional writing as a career should keep that 
single purpose in mind and concentrate with such a goal as 
your objective. If you know what you want to do and then 
do it, in spite of handicaps and discouragements, you have 
a better chance of gaining success than if you scatter your 
energies and talents.” 

The Christmas number of “The Quest,” Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, presented a new department, “Across the Foot- 
lights,” which was made possible by the work of members of 


(Continued on page 12) 





Elementary Publication Page 


Varying Pens Feature American Education Week 


Page Newark, New Jersey 


RANKLIN SCHOOL, Newark, 

New Jersey, has taken the hurdle. 

The result is “The Franklin 
School News,” another elementary 
school paper which we herald most 
sincerely. We would like to reproduce 
an entire sheet here. Instead we urge 
you to start a run on its exchange be- 
fore the edition is exhausted. The set- 
up of the November, 1930, issue is 
most satisfactory and pleasing, as well 
as the two previous issues (April and 
June). For a paper which has had but 
three issues, we think hypnotic influ- 
ence must have inspired the editorial 
staff. We would really like to know 
what elementary papers had been 
perused previous to the publication of 
this high type product. The front 
page of the present issue is purely news 
material, the second page treats edi- 
torially of the first news item on page 
one, departments in the paper are 
cleverly indicated, and an illustrated 
“funny” is included in all three issues. 
A particularly original department is 
the column labelled Library Notes. 
This is of real interest to pupils and is 
prepared especially for the readers by 
the Children’s Department of the 
Newark Free Public Library. Faculty 
advisers include Mrs. M. Harris, audi- 
torium teacher in Franklin School, of 
which Mr. Harry F. Stauffer is prin- 
cipal. The editor-in-chief is Anthony 
Attanasio of Franklin School. 


Pm 
Elementary Calendar Publication 


Colonial and Siwanoy Schools of 
Pelham, New York, unite to produce a 
most unique four-page calendar of 
pupil drawings. A note on the back of 
the calendar explains that the pictures 
reproduced are the result of a contest 
for children six, ten, and twelve years 
old, from the Colonial and Siwanoy 
Schools. Miss Georgia Coleman, the 
principal of the two schools, may find 
that there is a run on the calendars, so 
we do not know whether to request the 
reader to apply for a “hand-out.” The 
pages are entitled: “How we draw 
when we are six,’ “How we draw 
when we are eight,” and “How we draw 
when we are ten.” However, we sug- 
gest the calendar idea as a supplement 
for school news sheets. Please note 
that we do not say as a substitute. 
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By IDA ROGER 
Mount Vernon, New York 


“Ink Spots” from Garden City, 
Long Island 

Linoleum cuts, poetry, book reviews, 
and prose items, advertisements from 
out-of-town shops as well as from Gar- 
den City, a most attractive cover—all 
these unite in the delightful composite 
“Ink Spots.” November and Decem- 
ber issues are at hand, so we conclude 
that the magazine initiated a special 
issue, as the first page states that pub- 
lication comes in November, January, 
March, and May. 

“Ink Spots” contains splendid ma- 
terial. We wonder how many elemen- 
tary schools know about the publica- 
tion. We enjoyed particularily the 
November story, “The Family Goes to 
Market,” written by Suzanna Faurote 
of grade six. The poetry included is 
of high order. Note also the good 
titles throughout the magazine, titles 
that are not only compact but dynamic. 

A. special poetry editor for this 
magazine is a feature particularly 
noticeable. Faculty advisers are John 
E. Large and Paul Ruttenbur. 


a ON 


Elementary Section of C. S. P. A. to 
Meet at Convention 

The second meeting of the elemen- 
tary group of faculty advisors of ele- 
mentary newssheets will be held this 
March at Columbia University when 
the seventh annual contest and con- 
vention extraordinary bursts into 
florescence. There will be the usual 
one and one-half thousand in the audi- 
ence which is so largely made up of 
the boys and girls from the various 
states. The general opening meeting 
where all sections gather together for 
renewed inspiration will, in addition to 
these pupil representatives of publica- 
tions from various states, be a com- 
posite which includes the teachers most 
interested in juvenile publications. 

The decalogue and morning greet- 
ing will be given impromptu by Mr. 
Joseph Murphy, the engineer general 
of this convention since its first hos- 
pitable signal-fire of the spring of 1925. 
And the readers of “The School Press 
Review” who have been hazy regard- 
ing the initiating of this convention 
plan, or those who have known nothing 
of the history of this convention move- 
ment will, by a sudden applause when 
Mr. Murphy steps upon the platform 
somehow, sense that the convention is 


on, that the march out of the wilder. 
ness of the enigmatic everglades of 
school journalism is on, that here is 
the spirit of crusading to a promised 
land, and that the gleam of the hill- 
tops has taken possession of these cru- 
saders. 


One who has attended other con- 
ventions, ad nauseam, sees a new con- 
vention spirit engulfing this audience 
and running without partisan or party 
cause. Everywhere one hears during 
the day the phrase, “I wish I had 
known about this annual meeting be- 
fore.” The newspaper exhibits are 
crowded, evidently the on-lookers are 
there not as an obligation or duty but 
as participants of a new and interesting 
movement. 


Here and there throughout the 
crowd is “Mr. Murphy—he started it.” 
The visiting pedagogs are apparently 
pedagogs no longer. They are pro- 
ducers and rushing with the producer- 
spirit to the sectional meeting presided 
over by some well-known poet or 
metropolitan editor. The spirit of the 
editorial room and a gathering of 
literati is on! No age classification 
looms as any pedantic barrier. The 
spirit of the convention is a united 
“WE.” And the general enthusiastic 


question of every sectional gathering 
is “How can we do it?” 


How to get there, when there are 
public school pupils by scores “back 
home,” seems not to have prevented 
the interested from attending for at 
least one day. Some teachers secure 
special permission to represent a pat- 
ticular school building, other teachers 
take the semi-annual visiting day 
(allowed in the usual system) and de- 
vote that visiting day to the conven- 
tion opportunities. 

How to get there is of course an in- 
dividual problem, but it is apparently 
conceded that a school profits by hav- 
ing some one attend the convention 
and bring back to the school what took 
place at the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association convention. The dates 
this year are March 12, 13, and 14. 
If in doubt as to which date to select, 
providing you are limited to one day, 
please communicate with this depart- 
ment, and state your special interest. 
Address Elementary Section of Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. Please 
enclose stamped envelope for reply. 


The School Press Review 
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ee E’RE still short fifteen of 

our 130 inches of adver- 

tising and we’ve seen every- 
body,” was the cry nearly every Satur- 
day morning last year when the ““Wah- 
Sha-She” advertising staff and their 
sponsor got together for a last frantic 
check-up. 

Then staff and adviser would wildly 
rack their brains for new prospects, 
make out new ad copy, and the dis- 
couraged solicitors would start out 
again. In the end the final quota was 
generally reached but at what a price! 
The teacher’s nerves were frayed from 
the ever impending horror of having 
the paper go in the hole financially and 
the students were all out of sorts from 
tramping hours through the cold or 
snow or rain trying to sell to unwilling 
merchants. 


In order to make the paper, which 
was printed at a downtown shop, come 
out on Monday, staff and sponsor 
worked all day Saturday reading galley 
and ad proof, making up the paper, 
and then reading page proof. No 
matter what precautions were taken to 
insure all the ads being in by Saturday 
morning, they never were and there 
was always that last minute frantic 
strain and hurry. 


UT that was last year. This year 
Saturday morning finds every- 
thing going smoothly and peacefully 
with all of the ad copy checked in, 
probably two days before. There was 
enough money in the treasury in De- 
cember to send the adviser and one 
student over a thousand miles to attend 
a national press meeting. Each issue 
of the paper has had from one to four 
cuts and there is still money on hand. 
There are three sources of revenue— 
advertising, subscriptions, and $10 
monthly from the Chamber of Com- 
merce for services rendered. They 
are all yielding the maximum and these 
are the plans that have been used. 


A live wire business manager at the 
first of the year made out a list of all 
the firms which had advertised in the 
paper the year before. From these 
she selected the most likely prospects 
and made out an advertising dummy, 
blocking out as largs ads as she 
thought the merchants would take— 
even a little larger perhaps. Then she 
worked out a sliding rate scale on the 
basis of the size of the ad and on 
whether the merchant agreed to sign a 
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Avoiding Financial Difficulties 


By CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 


Adviser “‘Wah-Sha-She”, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 





Miss Charlotte Thompson 


During these times of financial de- 
pression, a bit of friendly advice as 
how to avoid financial difficulties for 
a school publication will be appre- 
ciated. Miss Charlotte Thompson, 
adviser of ‘“‘Wah-Sha-She”, Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, was kind enough to allow 
us to print her address before the 
Oklahoma Press Association on this 
very topic. 
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contract to run an ad in every issue of 
the paper for the entire year or in 
every other issue. The rate on the 
larger ads, running in every issue, was 
ten cents less than for smaller ads run- 
ning in every issue or less fre- 
quently. Advertising service books, 
used through the courtesy of the shop 
where the paper is printed, helped to 
make the ads more attractive. 

With two dummies carrying about 
130 inches of advertising she started 
out one morning the first of the week 
and by noon had solicited nearly one- 
third of the total amount, signing up 
the merchants to run in every issue or 
in every other issue of the paper. The 
saving on large ads run in every issue 
was a good talking point and she found 
that selling on a contract basis wasn’t 
any harder than selling for just one 
issue. It must be said, however, that 
she was an exceptionally good sales- 
woman, and for this reason she col- 
lected practically the entire amount 
unaided. Poor solicitors can make 


even the best prospect refuse to buy. 


By the end of the week the quota 
was reached. Enough merchants had 
agreed to advertise in every issue to 
make the entire amount when added to 
those who had agreed to run in every 
other issue. Of course, there were 
any number of refusals and it was 
necessary to make out additional ad 
dummies, but the refusals did not 
amount to as many as encountered in 
getting the ads for a single issue. 


N enormous amount of shoe 
leather and energy are saved by 
ihe advertising staff this year. Each 
one is assigned a certain number of 
regular advertisers, and it is his duty 
tor each issue of the paper to make out 
new ad copy for his merchants, take it 
down for their approval, or if the 
merchant always makes out his own 
copy, to stop and call for it. In this 
way the ads can be collected early in 
the week and set up before Saturday. 
The business manager makes out the 
bills each month and then the students 
collect from their regular firms. One 
great advantage of the contract form 
of advertising is that there are no bad 
bills. Last year a considerable sum 
was lost because ad money could not 
be collected. 


Revenue from advertising barely 
covers the cost of printing the paper 
and does not allow for cuts, contest 
entry fees, subscriptions to magazines 
or any of the dozen and one other in- 
cidentals that arise. These are cared 
for by money from subscriptions and 
the revenue collected from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


This fall the subscription campaign 
was carried on by means of a popular 
girl—popular boy contest. Every home 
room nominated a girl and a boy to 
compete. Each subscription from a 
home room counted five votes for the 
candidates of that home room and 
each outside subscription brought in 
by a pupil counted ten votes for his 

ome room candidates. The five 
highest home room candidates were 
selected to compete in the final race. 
The next edition of the paper carried 
a voting coupon. This issue was given 
only to those who had subscribed, and 
they had the privilege of voting by 
means of the coupon for their choice 
of a popular boy and a popular girl. 

The winners of the tilt were honored 


(Continued on page 11) 
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ENCHANTMENT-—lllustrated 


I wonder if, when this mad moment’s 


gone, 

I shall remember the enchantment 
wrought 

By birchwood fire, and the illusion- 
ment 

Of the Twin Falls that tremble to the 
brink 

And tumble down in havoc to that 
peace 

That bridges Life and Death, and Joy 
and Pain. 

I feel that life might tranquil be at 
best 

With here and there a spark and bit of 
foam 


Or Redbird in the cedars or the ghosts 

Of Indian’s pipes. These make me 
ponder, too, 

On questions of immortal life and 
whence 

We came and why and to what worldly 
good. 

Can this enchantment and the mystery 

Of loveliness immortal, yet alive, 

Live on when life is worse than com- 
monplace 

With scarce a break from dull and dire 
routine 

And surely not a wish for aught but 
that? 

—Ardis Jensen. 


PERFECT REST 


Only a wee bit of a cloud 
For a blanket— 

Soft, green moss 

For my bed. 

Dew drops from 

A lily pod, 

And a blue sky 

O’er my head. 


—Lillian Gerischer. 






ROM “The World,” Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, of which Miss Grace 
N. Elliott is adviser, comes the 
verse in this issue. Catherine Doritty, 
editor of “The World,” made the se- 
lections as representative of “descrip- 
tive nature and reflection therefrom.” 
The illustration was drawn by Mar- 
jorie Holmstrom, art editor of the 
magazine. It is based on Ardis Jen- 
sen’s poem, “Enchantment,” which was 
written while Ardis was in camp on the 
St. Croix river in Minnesota, not far 


from St. Paul. 
RELIGION 


The moon 

rises 

behind the dusky church steeple. 
It casts 

a long 

rich 


shadow. 


The moon 
rises 
across the lake. 
It smiles 
A glittering smile 
and leaves me wondering 
at the cheer of God. 
—Ardis Jensen. 





TO ANDREE 


He rose, stumbled on to continue life’s 
flight, 

But fell, tired and cold, before the 
Arctic king’s might, 

And the wind, whipping by in savage 





delight, 
Buried a hero ‘neath a blanket of 
white. 
—John Fuhrman. 
COLOR 


Through all the years of gold and gray, 
Only these remain to me: 
The blue of sky and green of sea, 
The harvest moon’s orange ecstacy, 
The silver of a rainy day. 

—Peggy Ann White. 


NIGHT FANCY 


"Neath a tree and gazing 
heaven last night 
Through leaves of an oak I saw star- 

light. 
"Twas like black Spanish lace, old and 


toward 


rare, 
Caught and pinned with 
diamonds there. 
—Katherine Dames. 


ature Reflected in Verse 


sparkling 






SUMMER NIGHT 


A yellow moon 

Above the trees; 

A rippling lake; 

A summer breeze; 

A flaming campfire 

Dying low; 

The stars above, 

Their light below; 

A loon’s weird cry 

Unto its mate 

We're hearing; 

As the hour grows late, 

The sound of Taps 

Among the trees 

As gently dies 

An evening breeze. 
—Barbara Boeringer. 








ORGAN REVERIES 


Oh, sweet, celestial reveries 

You are the symbol of beauty. 

Your lovely melodies are soft, fragrant 
petals 

Dropping from the rose of heaven. 

You drift through purple shadows of 
twilight 

And come to me wafted on waves of 
serene harmony. 

Tears spring to my eyes, and I murmur 
a prayer of gratitude 

For that one glimpse of Paradise. 

—Gertrude Gregor. 


TO A TROUT 
Alas! Thou liest beneath the knife so 


keen, 

A shimmering rainbow caught from 
foaming pool. 

Oh, how thou churned the water in thy 


duel! 

Thou gasped thy last on couch of moss 
and green. 

Was it from out the sun thou got thy 
sheen? 

Leaping after fly when dawn broke 
cool, 

Plunging through the air, a flaming 
jewel 


When morn’s first rays shot through 
the leafy screen? 


A passing fame is not for thee alone. 

Thou wast a leader in thy cool retreat 

In gleaming splendor ruled by rocky 
spot. 

Like kings as soon forgotten as their 
throne 

Another power of kindly race dost 
greet. 

Thov now! A dainty morsel soon 

forgot. 


—Dexter Thompson. 
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Son of the Cloister 


EDCLIFFE ABBEY is unknown 
R to the world—a fact not strange 

when one considers that it is 
but little known even in England. The 
ancient pile of stone is unique in but 
one respect—-the character of its 
monks. In those days of corrupt kings 
and more corrupt clergy Redcliffe was 
remarkable in its piety. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon is the fact that the mon- 
astery is situated on one of those 
moors in northern England which are 
so sparsely inhabited that one sees 


scarcely a person in five miles. An air 


“He worked for a time, 
prayed for a time” 
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By ROBERT EVANS 


“Outgrowth of Experience in Study” 


“The Critic,” Lynchburg, Virginia, has adopted as its policy for this year the 
encouraging of students in the writing of stories which are the outgrowth of their 


experience or their study. 


His reading in English literature and history so im- 


pressed Robert Evans with the peace of early English cloisters and the quiet sweep 
of the Yorkshire moors that he built a story around them. Because of its asso- 
ciation and because they liked its ease of style, “The Critic’? committee se- 
lected “The Son of the Cloister” to represent their magazine in ‘The School 


Press Review.” 


Robert, a senior in the Glass High School and the author of this story, is 2 


member of “The Critic” staff. 


The splendid illustration was painted by Ralph 


Sprinkle, art editor of ‘The Critic” and one of the best players on a championship 


football team. 


“The Review” editors appreciate the co-operation of “The Critic” staff and its 
present and former advisers, Miss Mary Spotswood Payne and Mrs. Addie T. 


Eure, respectively. 


of peaceful piety pervades the moors. 
One is saturated with it before he is a 
hundred yards from the abbey gate. 
As monasteries go, the little abbey is 
unpretentious enough. The jeweled 
crucifix in the chapel is its only orna- 
ment, and when that was added the 
abbot spent weeks in prayer before he 
convinced himself that it was not 
sinful. The quiet arcades have been 
trod by hundreds of sandaled 
feet; the musty walls have 
been brushed by hundreds of 
holy gowns. Centuries 
of piety, centuries of 

righteous living— 


* * * 


Illustration by Ralph Sprinkle 


E did his work well, that monk in 

the bare cell who illuminated so 
tediously. Indeed, he should have; he 
had been doing it every day for twenty 
years, and he had learned young. 
Augustin’s mother had died at the en- 
trance to the monastery, entrusting to 
the monks her only child. Augustin 
had been a jolly lad before his mother 
died, but he soon found that being 
jolly in the cloister was not just the 
thing. So the little boy learned to tell 
beads instead of riding, to illuminate 
Bibles instead of hawking. Now at the 
age of thirty he was a typical monk, no- 
table only in that he was not content. 


The illumination was “The Im- 
maculate Conception’, and at intervals 
the bitter-faced man stopped to pray 
for genius. The stopping was auto- 
matic—he worked for a time, prayed 
for a time. Augustin did not grow 
tired. He had put the last touches on 
the Madonna’s robe when he heard the 
gate bell. Rising, he made his way 
along the musty arcades to the en- 
trance. The man who stood outside 
was well dressed and carried an ex- 
cellent sword. He was asking for three 
days’ shelter. Augustin opened the 
gate, and took the stranger back to 
the cell with him, where he resumed 
his work. The man became absorbed 
in the Madonna’s beautiful face. 

“How long does it take?” he asked. 

Augustin shrugged. “Three—some- 
times four months. Time is nothing. 
As long as one is occupied he cannot 
fall into sin.” 


The stranger smiled. “It is not pos- 
sible, then, father, to sin in one’s mind 
—rebellious thoughts, evil desires?” 

Augustin flushed. “Yes, my son. It 
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is possible. Quite.” 

“You have genius, father.” 

Augustin’s face grew a shade more 
bitter. “One learns here to develop 
genius. An ape could master an art 
practiced hundreds upon hundreds of 
times. Who are you who wonder at my 
talent?” 


“T am one, father, who has never 
lived—naught but a mere noble. Ah, 
I see your incredulous look. You can- 
not understand man’s discontent—you 
with your cropped hair and your holy 
cowl.” 


Theze was never a smile more bitter 
than Augustin’s. 

“Tell me, my son, of your life. Why 
are you not contented? You say that 
you are noble. What is your title?” 


“Goeffrey Baldwin, Duke of Nor- 
wich. Life out there—”’ He pointed 
to the road to London. Augustin grew 
wistful—“‘life out there is rotten, fath- 
er,—rotten. I have known hunts, hunt 
balls, coronations, wars, carousals since 
I was a boy, and I am jaded with it all, 
father, jaded. I come here to—” 

“T know, I know.” 


“What do you mean? How have I 
” y 
shown? 


“I guessed. I welcome you, my 


brother. Shall we go to the abbot?” 
S° Goeffrey Baldwin became one of 


the order of Redcliffe. Augustin 
taught him to illuminate, and the two 
became fast friends. One morning 
when they were at their work, Augustin 
heaved a great sigh. “Geoffrey, I wish 
your advice.” 


“Ah, my good friend, it is my turn 
to interrupt. I also guessed.” 


“Well, what think you?” 

“It is the only way.” 

Together they went to the abbot. 
The abbot was instructing the little 
group of novices. Reckless, Augustin 
interrupted. “Father, if it be sin to 
speak what I am about to speak, then 
sin I must. Your most sacred self re- 
ceived me in the midst of my poverty. 
For your many kindnesses I am grate- 
ful. But I am not contented.” 

The novices began to tell their beads. 

“My vain attempts to rid myself of 
rebellious thoughts mock me, father. 
There is but one way.” 

“Proceed, my son.” 

“T must leave the abby, father. I am 
going to London.” 

“Bux, my son, your church!” 

“To hell with the church! All my 
life I have wanted to sin. To sin is to 
live, and I want life! God! God! Why 
was I born to such a fate, chosen for 
this existence—it is not life!” 


The white-faced novices told their 
beads faster and looked at the abbot. 
The abbot compressed his lips and said 
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quietly, “My son, I fear you do not 
realize—.”’ 

“Realize! I have been here since I 
was five, and you talk to me of realiza- 
tion! My mind is set. I am determined 
to go, and go I shall. Neither man nor 
God can stop me. Curse you and this 
mouldering pile of hypocrisy and those 
idiots sitting there staring at me—pious 
men. Pious fools! I shall end in hell 
no doubt, but I shall enjoy the going! 
And when I’m sizzling ’pon the end of 
2 pitchfork I shall thank the devil that 
I’m not in this living hell on earth!” 

Geoffrey followed him from the 
room. “Weren’t you a bit hasty, my 
triend?” 

“Was I? I shall never regret it. No, 
Geoffrey, I was not hasty.” 

“Since you are going, Augustin, 
since you are determined—since you 
want ‘life’, I can help you. Wait, I 
will write a letter to the king. Present 
‘t at court. His Majesty will receive 
vou. My brother, he will give you my 
estates, my lands, my wealth, my all.” 


So Augustin left Redcliffe Abbey 
for the first time in twenty-five years 
and journeyed to London. The king 
accepted the letter, and the Duke of 
Norwich’s estates were given to the 
poor monk who had never lived. 


EVERYTHING was strange to Au- 

gustin. The new life was puzzling, 
but he drank it in gulps. He loved, 
danced, caroused—steeped himself in 
sin. 


Years passed,—years of voluptuous 
living. Augustin became a favorite at 
the court. His Majesty delighted in 
the acrid comments of this man sent 
by Norwich. So much, indeed, that 
when the Thing happened, Augustin 
was not even reproached. It tortured 
him for months, that act, before reali- 
zation came to him—realization that 
seared his very soul, driving him into 
the depths of blackest despair. 

The hunt-supper at Whitehall had 
been a notable affair even in those days 
of more than brilliant court life. Au- 
gustin was drunk—drunk with bad port 
and worse Burgundy. His Majesty and 
the court had retired. Augustin could 
never decide just how it happened. 
Nothing was clear except the fact that 
he had stumbled over the little son of 
the cook as the lad lay asleep on the 
balcony. In a frenzy of rage he had 
caught up the little fellow and dashed 
him to the floor below. Oh the horror 
of it! The sight of those poor mangled 
limbs, that useless body! God! Why 
hadn’t He killed him! Anything but— 
that! Months of remorse! Months 
with that pitiful face always before 
him! 

Then it came to him. This was the 
punishment brought on him for break- 


ing: his vows. Dared he return to the 
cloister? Could God forgive? He 
wrestled with the thought. Then the 
simple, childlike faith that is a monk’s 
came back to him and he found cour. 
age, somehow, to return to the abbey. 
With contrite heart he threw himself 
at the feet of Redcliffe’s saint. “Six 
months of penance,” the abbot said. 
Buc Augustin knew his penance must 
be for a lifetime. 


UGUSTIN resumed his old life— 

long hours spent with Geoffrey. 
To be sure there were longer hours 
spent in silent anguish. Finally he be- 
came his former self; the lines of bit- 
terness were softened now—tinged with 
pain and remorse, truly, but none the 
less softened. 

The friends were illuminating to- 
gether, Geoffrey striving—as always— 
to comfort. 

“Augustin, do not look at me so 
despondently. Forgetfulness will come 
with time.” 

“That is what I am afraid of. I want 
it never to come. I want to remember 
always. It will hold me to my faith. 
Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey, there is no 
punishment but remorse. This life’s 
not my life. It belongs to God! I have 
sinned, Geoffrey, but I am contrite. 
May God forgive me. What is happi- 
ness, my friend? In London I discov- 
ered that. it does not exist. We recall 
the day of some petty pleasure and 
say, ‘We were happy’; but we cannot 
recall the happiness.” 

Geoffrey smiled—a trifle sadly. 
“Happiness, my friend? I too have 
discovered it—too late. I am afraid, 
Augustin, that—” 

“Again I interrupt, Geoffrey. I knew 
you could not stay. It was only an 
experiment. And I think, Geoffrey, 
that each of us has found happiness. 
For we have found ourselves, Geoffrey. 
Look up, my friend, the bell is ringing 


for mass.” 


Magazine Features Own State 


“Featuring Maryland” was the title 
of the January, 1931, issue of “The 
Eastern Echo,” Baltimore, Maryland. 
Stories, essays, poetry, special research 
articles, full page illustrations, and 
many other illustrations, most of which 
were cut from linoleum blocks with a 
1emarkable care and precision, help to 
make this number one which the school 
community and city should be justly 
proud. 


Paper Publishes Handbook 
Instead of an issue of the “Estee 
Echo,” Gloversville, New York, in 
November, the staff edited, published 


and assumed financial responsibility for 


the “Estee Handbook.” 
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There Are Rules and Rules and Rules— 
Which to Use? 


By PAUL A. BENNETT, “Linotype News” 


It’s easy enough to get a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
merits of this or that decorative border. Aside from period typog- 
raphy, it seems to me that the use of decorative borders is a matter of 
typographic taste. In period typography, of course, it is a matter of 
history and of obtaining the closest possible match of the piece you're 
attempting to emulate. 


But isn’t it a matter of typogrphic taste when rules are employed, 
as well? There are almost as many varieties of rule shown in the 
Linotype Decorative Material catalog as there are of borders, and each 
of them is there to meet a definite demand. But which to use, which 
to use? 


First, though it may seem elementary, it might be pointed out that 
there is nothing particularly fascinating about a single rule around 
an advertisement or a page of type: 


This sort of treatment frames the page, but it may be framed more 
attractively by combining the single rule with a parallel or an Oxford. 
Nor is a parallel rule itself very interesting when used as the border 
for the same purpose: 


In fact, I will always remember some one saying it reminded him of 
car tracks or railroad tracks, so little design attractiveness does the 
combination afford. The simile was well made. 

But parallel rules do become much more interesting by a variation 
in weight of either the upper or lower rule: 


Here the distinction in weight brings the combination known to 
printers as an Oxford rule, and there are many varieties of Oxford 
rules. 

The parallel rule and the single rule offer varying possibilities in 
combination and will be found exceedingly useful in the formal sort 
of printed piece, or as a frame for the dignified announcement or 
advertisement: 


Here the effect may be changed by varying the amount of space be- 
tween the two rules, or the combination may be reversed very easily 
to give an entirely different effect: 


And in this combination, too, the amount of space may be varied 
between the single and the parallel rule to best suit the particular need 
of the job, 

The three, four and five line parallel rules are infinitely more in- 
teresting in themselves than the two line parallel and also afford nu- 
merous combinations with each other and with a single rule of dif- 
erent weight to gain a desired effect. A few are shown: 
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From a column, “Typographical Talks,” in “The 
Linotype News,” conducted by Mr. Paul A. Bennett comes 
this article on the use of rules. “The Review” is indebted 


to Mr. John E. Allen, editor of “The News,” and to Mr. 


Bennett for their kind permission to r:print this article. 
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DOUBLE THE VALUE OF YOUR RULE EQUIPMENT 


When we see many newspaper advertisements surrounded by a 
rule border of no particular distinction, it almost seems that the com- 
positor or makeup man reached for the nearest rule to him and used 
it regardless of fitness. 


That is hardly the preferable method for men who have any 
pride in their work. It may take a trifle longer to do the job well— 
but isn’t it worth it? I venture the opinion that the customer will 
think so, and that should be something of a consideration. 


And this job of putting a decent looking arrangement of rules 
around an advertisement, or a booklet cover—or almost any job, for 
that matter—isn’t a question of having an enormous amount of ma- 
terial, or spending a vast amount of time either. It may be done 
with very limited resources and just slight extra effort. 


From the many matrix slides in the Linotype Decorative Material 
book, I have selected five as a matter of specific suggestion. These 
rules may be combined in a variety of ways to suit the immediate need 
at hand. Here are a few suggestions: 
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Any of these rules may be used individually to advantage on many 
types of work, or in numerous combinations of which the above three 
are typical. They can also be reversed, for instance, to form totally 
different borders as the following scheme shows: 
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ditorials Dealing with Local Problems 


ROBABLY the most difficult 
Cp problem any high school news- 

paper staff has is that of making 
its editorial column one which holds 
the interest of the circulation. It is 
so easy to write an editorial about such 
topics as “School Spirit” or “Proper 
Behavior in Study Halls,” and spout a 
lot of moralizing, which if read at all, 
will only create a feeling of antag- 
onism toward the paper and defeat its 
own. purpose. 

Such editorials are in a class with 
the traditional orations on the Declara- 
tion of Independence at Fourth of July 
celebrations. They are worn out, un- 
less they have an immediate local ap- 
plication—unless there has been some- 
thing in the news columns of the paper 
recently which brings the subject up to 
the readers and arouses their interest. 
If there has been a deplorable lack of 
school spirit shown and the student 
body has been subject to the censure of 


a prominent alumnus, for instance, the 
matter has been brought up; and the 
readers will be glad to find what the 


paper has to say about it. They may 
or may not agree, but they will be in- 
terested. 

The great difficulty, however, with 
editorials dealing with local problems 
is that of preaching. If the impres- 
sion gets out that the editorial column 
of the paper is simply a preacher’s 
column, its popularity dies quickly. 

If it seems necessary to criticise the 
student body or a condition caused by 
a certain group, the impression of 
preaching can be offset by the com- 
ment type of editorial which finds 
something to praise about the school. 
As a matter of fact, conditions would 
have to be pretty bad around any 
school about which there is nothing to 
praise. On the other hand there are 
times when a good lashing sometimes 
does the greatest good. The follow- 
ing editorial not only brought a re- 
action to the writer but it brought im- 
proved conditions: 


About Our Rooting Section 


This is the kind of an editorial we 
don’t like to write. It is one, however, 
we have felt should have been written 
sometime ago. The reason is our root- 
ing section. 

Now, nobody will try to deny that 


our Lincoln fight exists. But sometimes 


By HOMER A. POST 


Faculty Adviser of “The Lincoln News” 


Lincoln High School 
Tacoma, Washington 


it is to be wondered whether it is all 
confined to the teams on the field of 
play. 
great fair weather groups. 


The Lincoln crowds seem to be 
As long as 
the team is winning they split the air 
with their shouts, but where was that 
organized pep, that crack, crack, crack 
of “Hold that line! Hold that line! 
Hold that line!” when our Railsplitters 
were backed up against their goal line 
by the P. L. C. team? Coach Hopkins’ 
fighters gave every ounce they had to 
stem the tide—while yell leaders and 
the crowd looked on in gloomy silence. 

How a little “Grrr—Lincoln!” or the 


old “Onward Lincoln” 


from the band would have helped our 


booming out 


mud-spattered gridders just about then! 
We didn’t 


But was it forthcoming? 


notice it. 


HE cheer leaders were furious, 
but six members of the editorial 
staff backed the editor in her stand, 
the paper “stood pat,” and the student 
body in general expressed satisfaction 
in many ways over the comment. As 
a result, the rooting section functioned 
much better for the remainder of the 
season. The editor simply applied 
the principle; “Be sure you are right; 
then go ahead and stand firm.” 
Actions by student government 
bodies are excellent material for edi- 
torials. The following editorial has the 
value of suggesting the proper course 
for students in the matter of sports- 
manship through the assumption that 
they would not think of doing other- 
wise: 


Good Work, Student Councils! 


Last week someone wroze “L. H. S.” 
on the concrete bulkhead of the Sza- 
dium. In turn someone painted ‘“‘Sta- 
dium Plays” on the fence surrounding 
the Lincoln Bowl. 

The student councils of both schools 
acted promptly by sending crews to the 
offended schools and erasing all evi- 


Thus the work of 


the pseudo-painters was officially dis- 


dence of the acts. 


credited. This, on the port of the gov- 
erning bodies of the two schools, prop- 
erly classifies the work of the vandals 
and indicates that the students are not 
going to be led into footsteps of the 
people who attempted the unsportsman- 
like acts. 

Such deeds do not represent the ex- 
exists be- 


cellent relationship which 


tween the Lincoln and Szadium student 
bodies, and no person who does not 
know of the deep-seated, true respect 


which the 


other should be allowed to misinterpret 


two schools have for each 


it for the general public. 


ERE is a comment type of editorial 
which performs the service of 
keeping up school spirit in a unique 
way, at the same time linking it with a 
local club campaign: 


The Soul of Lincoln High 


A school is much like a human being 
The “body” may be 
highly developed; 


in some ways. 
then it 

The 
may be highly developed; then it car- 
ries off scholastic honors. But a life is 
not a great life and a school is not a 
real that 


produces 


winning football teams. “mind” 


school without certain inde- 
finable feeling—in one case, we call it 
soul, in the other, school spirit. 

The Hi-Y Club’s campaign for a bet- 
ter school spirit at Lincoln should prove 
While Lin- 


coln has nearly always had reason to 


of interest to every student. 


feel proud of its school spirit some im- 
Since school 
spirit is the display of loyalty on the 


provement is possible. 


part of the entire student body, every 
student should do his part toward aid- 
ing the Hi-Y in its task. And that co- 
operation in itself will be the first step 
in improving Lincoln’s school spirit. 


S OMETIMES a condition con- 
trolled by a teacher may be dis- 
cussed if the editorial is carefully 
handled. This passed the censorship 
of the school principal and was effec- 
t.ve in correcting the fault. It was the 
more effective undoubtedly because 
the complaint came from the students 
themselves and the school paper held 
the enviable position of daring to 
criticise teacher control. 


About Study Hall Quiet 
Why do some of those who take roll 
in the study hall use so much more 
time than is seemingly necessary? There 
students desiring to 


are times when 


have a_ whole 


period to spend in 
thoughtful and uninterrupted concen- 
tration really have no more than a few 
minutes at the end of the period for 
actual study. 

The reason for this is the constant 
tramping up and down aisles by those 


checking attendance. While we do not 
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presume to offer a remedy, surely some 
plan can be arranged that will allow 
the room to become quiet within three 


minutes. 


Then to show it recognized proper 
study hall conditions, the paper pub- 
lished the following: 


Real Student Government 


One of the best examples of student 
participation in management at Lin- 
coln is shown during sixth period, in 
Mr. Patchin, 


who is in charge, leaves the room en- 


room 116 and room 120. 


tirely under the direction of the stu- 
dents. One pupil sits at the desk, but 
aside from this, no other form of regu- 
lation is used. 

this 


it be wonderful if all 


Let’s have more of spirit! 


Wouldn't 
study 


our 
rooms could be governed like- 
wise? 

It’s not so impossible, students. At 
Walla Walla High School, this system 
has been practiced most successfully for 


more than nine years. 


When you, the students of Lincoln, 
develop this spirit of self-contzol, then, 
then, can you have quiet, 


The 


spirit comes from within, Lincolnites. 


and only 
orderly, unsupervised study halls. 


It’s up to you! 


HE editorial columns can be of 
service in making special com- 
ment on the approach of traditional 
events, or heralding class plays, and 
other student functions. “The Austin 
High Times” of Chicago accomplishes 
this splendidly in the accompanying 
editorial on the school’s “Hello Day:” 


Lose The Blues 
Hello! Hello! Hello! 


Imagine six thousand students saying 
that. Well, they will. 

Another year has rolled by and we 
will again celebrate Hallowe’en with our 
traditional annual “fun day,” this year 
called “hello day.” 


hello to every person one meets, barring 


The idea is to say 


all enmities. 


In the past semesters this day has 
been always looked forward to with the 
idea in mind of having a joyful tune. 
It is the same this year. 

Throw off your cloak of gloom, for- 
get business long enough to say hello. 
Enter the spirit of the day. Smile! 
Smile! Smile! Remember “smiles make 
the world go round.” 

Color will be added to next Friday in 
the same way as in pievious years by 
everyone’s wearing a costume. 

Gaiety will be the ring master and 
the school, the actors, acting and clown- 
ing the day throughout. 

This school needs a baptism of this 
sort to keep it rolling on for future 
generations to be grateful to their pre- 
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decezsors for making Austin what it 
will be. 

Here is the order of the day: Cos- 
tumes, smiles, hello, more smiles, laughs, 
gaiety, jollity and all that goes to make 


up a “fun day.” 


In closing I would say, “Keep the 
editorial columns as alive as the news 
columns and there need be no fear 
about retaining the interest of the 
readers.” 


From An Bidieas’s Viewpoint 


F a bright-eyed boy were to come 
to you on New Year’s Day and 
say: “Mister, you have been at 

newspaper work for many more years 
than I have been alive, and as I’m 
just starting, would you mind giving 
me some advice on the future?” I do 
not doubt that you would reply: “Sit 
down, boy. Of course I shall try to 
help you. I know about how you feel 
—for I’ve sat where you are, and I 
wish to heaven that I might today be 
making the decision for myself, with 
the years rolled back a quarter of a 
century. I realize what the glamor of 
this show must be in the eyes of a keen 


youngster like you. Romance?—Why, 
there’s nothing quite like it in any 
other profession, trade, art or adven- 
ture, on land, sea or in the air. It is 
a fair composite of all the tricks in the 
whole bag of human experience. No 
two days are alike, whereas in every 
other work that I know of, men wear 
out their souls in monotonous drudg- 
ery, making about the same motions 
each day, traveling almost the same 
paths, hearing the same sounds, see- 
ing the same sights, repeating the same 
words, miserable hum-drum_ robots 
with emotions clamped down with 
hooks of iron and spirits so broken at 
50 that they are despised by their own 
families and ignored by the passing 
world. All they have is money. Ha, 
money! What will it buy? 


* * * 


ee 
Im asking you, lad, what will 


money buy? Will it buy the thrill a 
reporter gets from a two-edition beat 
on a story good enough for the wires? 
Will it buy the joy of writing a piece 
that will set by the ears the whole town, 
state, or indeed the nation? Will 
money give you entree into any circle 
of society, high or low, making you 
understand from actual contact what 
makes society tick and the whole world 


move on? Can you buy the privilege 
of spoofing the bluffs of the audacious 
mighty and debunking the demagogue? 
Newspaper men are onto life through 
actual experience as are no other class 
of workers! They have moments of 
real exultation. Also to them humor 
is real. They temper the winds for the 
shorn lambs. They feed an element 
of romance to millions of starved souls. 
They teach the real lessons of .life. 
Their day and night vigilance protects 
the modern city a thousand times more 
efficiently than did the great walls of 
ancient civilizations that lived in dread 
of the ravages of savage and plunder- 
ing hordes. They carry the flag of 
progress and reform, without the pre- 
tense of the professional leader or re- 
former. They are the sworn enemies 
of injustice, corruption, tyranny, hyp- 
ocrisy and exploitation. They serve 
all men on equal terms. Independence 
is their heritage. They may be gentle- 
men. They live in the spirit, but with 
feet on the ground. No day is dull. 
in old age they are comforted by ten 
thousand happy and exciting memories. 
Will money buy these things? 
. a 


cAnpD I can imagine the eyes of the 


boy growing brighter as you rattle on. 
I can see the curious, excited flush on 


his cheek. 


In my mind’s eye can I see 


you rise from your chair, pat him on 
the head, while muttering—“good 
game, my boy, nothing just like it . . . 
has its ups and downs, like everything 
else, but .... ” and wander back to 
your desk. And if later, this lad of the 
modern time should come again and 
say: “I know, Mister, all that you said 
is true, but honest, how much do I get 
by the time I’m your age?” would you 
be nettled? 
—DMarlen Pew, 


“Editor and Publisher” 








Tre “Cherry Tree” of the 


George 
Washington High School, New York 
City, is capably edited by Miss Jaeger. From 


her own publication she has drawn her il- 
lustrations unless they are otherwise credited. 
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N PLANNING front page make-up, 
most high school editors have to 
face the problem of filling the 

spaces assigned to boxes with “live- 
wire” features. It is customary to let 
the boxes, like Little Bo-Peep’s sheep, 
take care of themselves; but this treat- 
ment of them is not often conducive to 
a peaceful mind when the dead-line 
strikes and the boxes are either unwrit- 
ten or of a poor quality. 


With the idea in mind to assign 
definite features for my boxes, my 
front page preliminary plan of make- 
up for an issue last term was sketched, 
with the inclusion of all features ex- 
cepting the box. Looking for some- 
thing to fill it, brings me to the first 
item of this article—the what of a box 
story. 


In newspaper parlance, we learn 
that “a box story is a brief story en- 
closed in rules that border it in the 
shape of a rectangle or box.” (*) 


Well then, can anything be boxed? 
yes, and—no! Bearing in mind that 
the rules around the article command 
attention, we, as editors, should see to 
it that only choice news or feature 
items fill the spaces allotted to the 
boxed articles. 


An important use of the box 
is for noteworthy news items that are 
not long enough to be run as regular 
stories. Here is an excellent example: 
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|Martha Washingtons 
To Play Bridge Monday 
a | 









Everyone who plays bridge, ev-| 
\eryone who wants to promote schol- 
‘arship, take notice! Reservations] 
for one hundred and fifteen have 
been made by the Martha Washing- | 
ton Club for a luncheon and card 
party to be held Monday, October| 
7, at the Food Craft Shop, 2 West} 
46th Street. A full course luncheon 
will be served at one o’clock. 

Proceeds will go to the scholar-| 
ship fund. A free door prize will 
be awarded to the holder of the| 
lucky number. Prizes will also be}! 
given at each table. 









The Use of Boxes in Make-Up 


With Illustrations from the “Cherry Tree” of George Washington High School, New York City 


The most common use of the box 
is for the small feature story. Ma- 
terial for such is always available in 
a school where the student journalists 
are wide-awake reporters. By watch- 
ing closely each incoming box story, 
editors in a very short while will know 
which of their reporters are best at 
writing features, and in this way also 
have a good feature at hand should a 
“hole” appear in the page proofs. 

It was with a boxed feature that I 
varied the front-page plan of make-up. 
It happened that during the mid-term 
examination crocuses appeared on the 
campus—the first blossoms of spring. 
Immediately, I sensed a good box 
coming from one of the journalists. 
The day after, one of the reporters 
brought in the following delightful bit 
which filled that second column gap: 





Harke Ye, Harke Ye! 
Springe Hathe Come 





Dame Nature hath beene indeede 
kinde to ye George Washingtone 
studentes. Through ye earnest peti- 
tions of ye Vocationale Agriculture 
classe, she hath graced ye lawyn of 
George Washingtone withe tiny 
flowers of yellowe and golde. 

And more wondrous facte, they 
appeared duringe that weeke of hec- 
tic studie, namely, ye mid-terme 
weeke. And a welcome sighte they 
were to ye studentes who were 
through withe ye mid-termes, for- 
ever and ever, (untile nexte terme). 
Mayhap, some daye in ye neare fu- 
ture, one of ye campuse trees will 
beare a neste of those industrious 
insectes, ye bees, who were attracted 
by ye nectare of ye tiny flowers. 

And after that, no longer will ye 
familiar question be asked, “O bee, 
where ys thy stinge?” 





Announcements of coming games, 


rallies, and assemblies look well as 
boxed items if there is no regular cal- 
endar of events. 
from 


Letters outstanding persons 


are often boxed to call the attention of 


readers to them. This is not, how- 
ever, a good form if there is a “Let- 
ters to the Editor” column. When let- 


ters are reproduced in a box it is well 
to have them set in italics to differen- 
tiate between them and the news mat- 
ter, as in the following: 

















Thanks for Ishamites 
From Former Adviser 





The following note from the for- 
mer adviser of the “Cherry Tree” 
was sent to the Isham Writers’ Club 
after the last issue of last term had 
gone to press. 

January 31, 1930. 
My dear Co-workers at Isham: 

I want to thank you for your whole- 
hearted co-operation on the “Cherry 
Tree,” during the past term. Our con- 
tacts, though largely through the stu- 
dent members of the staff and over the 
telephone, have been so pleasant that 
I shall miss them. Since our hours do 
not permit a personal expression of ap- 
preciation, won’t you accept this little 
note instead? 

Sincerely, 
Mary J. J. Wrinn. 


One morning we discovered that the 
numerous clocks at school, which never 
ran, were keeping strict time due to 
electrical apparatus attached over the 
week-end. A girl in the first term 
journalism class was inspired to write 
poetry on the occasion: 
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Main Springs Spring 
On Mid-Spring Spree 





Oh! What is that peculiar sound 
That seems to come, not from the 
ground 


But from above? Oh! Can it be 
The angels come to summon me? 


I look above. 

What is it? 

me! 

What time is it? Eight-forty-eight! 

The clocks are running and I’m 
late! 


Naught do I see! 
Zounds! It frightens 


Ruth Berger, ’32 
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To be sure, it could have gone just 
as well as a filler; but do you think the 
students would have read it as quickly 
as they did? No,—they look for the 
outstanding things first, and, not know- 
ing the principles of make-up, each 
one lets his eye be the judge. To be 
sure, editors are acquainted with the 
same principles with which the general 
student is not and this point explains 
why the staff places the boxes where 
they will immediately catch the eye of 
the student, just as a streamer head- 
line would. 
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A number of schools box their cal- 
endar of events, which is usually 
placed on the first or editorial page, 
with great success, as can be seen by 
the following: 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





Tuesday, November 9—Soccer— 
Germantown vs. Overbrook. 

Wednesday, November 20— 
\Cross Country—Central, invitation. 
| Thursday, November 21—Shakes- 
ipeare Club presents “Hamlet” at 
W. P. H. S. Swimming team, Ger- 
mantown vs. Frankford, at the Ger- 
mantown Y. M. C. A. Concert 
(second concert) N. Y. String Quar- 
tet, at 8:15 p. m. 

Friday, November 22—Football 





'_—Germantown vs. Frankford 
(away). 
Wednesday, November 27 — 


‘Thanksgiving assembly for lower 

|group. Mothers’ Association meet- 

jing postponed till December 4. 
“Cliveden Clipper” 


Germantown, Pa. 








We see an opportunity for frequent 
use of the box on the sport page. 
Line-ups, summaries, and schedules 
ften look b h d f 
often look best when separated from 
their accompanying news stories. Here 
is one way the sports editor may em- 
ploy a box: 





“Trojan” Batters Drop 


Five Practice Jousts 





Turning to survey the tune-up 
baseball season, just completed, it 
appears that the “Trojan” tossers 
have fared none too well in the 
practice sessions. In the nine con- 
tests played before the first P.S.A.L. 
clash with the Evander nine, the 
“Trojans” won four and lost five. 

In sharp contrast with the 1929 
season, in which they won fifteen 
of their seventeen warmouts and 
then lost all but one of the league 
encounters, the team has started on 
the other foot, losing most of the 
practice games and beginning the 
league season with a sensational vic- 
tory. The scores: 


Comme-ce 4, Washington 2 
Washington 10, Brooklyn Prep . 3 
Washington 5, Dickinson 2 
Stock Exchange. 6, Washington 2 
Commerce 2, Washington l 
Washington 5, N. Y. U. Frosh. 2 
7c MY. Pe. 4, Washington 2 
Commerce 12, Washington 1 
Washington 24, Seward Park 5 
Washington 8, Evander* l 


"2. Be. 4%. 
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Thus far I have attempted to tell 
what can be boxed. There are many 
other occasional uses, which I may not 
have covered, as I wanted only to show 
how everyday events could be turned 
into interesting items. Once you have 
an arresting box story, the rest of the 
plan of where to place it on the page 
is indeed a simple one. 

“If three heads just alike appear in 
consecutive columns in any paper, the 
effect is monotonous. The use of a 
box at the top of column 2, with its 
consequent different head, gives va- 
riety and interest to the top of the 
page and makes for ease in reading, 
thus adding to the interest of column 
2 in relation to columns | and 3.” (*) 

Without going very far into the mat- 
ter one can see that the box story 
serves a twofold purpose—to play up 
the snappier and more refreshing 
pieces of the day’s news, and to relieve 
monotony in make-up and provide va- 
riety to top headlines across the page. 
As each paper has its own style sheet 
and head schedule, it is impossible to 
say just where the box should go; but, 
to give a general suggestion, it is safe 
to say that it ought never be placed 
under more than one head, except in 
the case of a streamer, when it is per- 
missible to place a box under a head 


which is itself subordinate to the 
streamer; or lower than the center 
fold. 


Thus by placing the box where you 
do for the double purpose it serves, 
its why is explained. 

I am sure that nothing can afford a 
student staff greater pleasure than to 
have at least one juicy box story in 
each issue that catches the eye of the 
reader, and at the same time, through 
its technical placement, makes the 
paper “a thing of beauty (and) a joy 
forever.” 


AVOIDING FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES 
(Continued from page 3) 
by having their pictures and a story 
abou: them carried in the following 

issue of the paper. 

UST last week previous to the 

opening of the second semester 
another subscription drive was started 
in an effort to reach the 100 per cent 
mark. On Thursday morning when 
pupils came to school they saw signs 
saying “Subscribe Now” on_ every 
class room, study hall and office door. 
Of course, their curiosity was aroused 
as to what they were to subscribe for. 
No hint was given until the general 
assembly program. 

The stage had been made into a 
newspaper office with an editor’s desk, 
a copy desk and several desks with 
typewriters. Then a student came out 


and announced that the journalism 





class was going to give the school a 
glimpse of the inside workings of a 
newspaper office. A_ short original 
skit followed in which students rushed 
in to and fro with all sorts of ridiculous 
news tips about pupils and faculty, in- 
cluding elopments, robberies and other 
nonsense. The audience was kept in 
constant laughter. 

At the end of the skit the business 
manager came forward and after read- 
ing some ridiculous ads went out to 
the front of the stage and outlined the 
second semester subscription plan. 
The big talking point was this. Every 
new subscriber would be given a free 
matinee ticket to one of the theaters; 
so for his subscription money a student 
got a show ticket that was worth prac- 
tically as much as the amount he paid 
in; he was getting his paper for a 
semester for almost nothing. Of course, 
previous arrangements had been made 
with the movie house to let the stu- 
dents in for only 10 cents of the 35 
cents’ subscription money. To junior 
high students in a six-year school, who 
have not developed a sense of school 
feeling and loyalty, some such appeal 
as a picture show has to be made to get 
them to part with their money. 

Then another member of the staff 
came forward and gave a short talk 
explaining the various features of the 
paper and telling of some of the dif- 
ficulties and thrills encountered in get- 
ting stories. 

Previous to the program each mem- 
ber of the journalism class had been 
given a list of students who were non- 
subscribers. These students were their 
special “meat” and they were instructed 
to “get their man.” The atmosphere 
created by the signs on the doors and 
the chapel program helped to propa- 
gate a desire for the paper and nearly 
all students not on the first semester 
subscription list were brought into the 
fold. 

The third source of “Wah-Sha-She” 
revenue comes from the Chamber of 
Commerce. At the first of the year 
this civic group was asked to pay the 
publication ten dollars a month so 
that the paper could be sent to all of 
the rural schools in the county, over a 
hundred. It was argued that the in- 
creased value of the advertising to the 
merchants because of the rural circu- 
lation, and the publicity given to the 
town and to the school would more 
than make up for the small monthly 
payment. So in addition to its school, 
town and exchange list circulation, the 
paper is read by practically every rural 
teacher and school child in the county. 

This year’s staff hopes that it has 
paved the way so that its successors 
never have the financial worry and 

strain that last year’s staff had. 
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Reporter Interviews 


ing with awe, the reporter 

stepped into Mrs. Isabella 
Greenway’s colorful patio to meet 
“A. E.” Interviewing a literary “lion” 
was to be a new experience—perhaps a 
fear-inspiring one; but all timidity van- 
ished quickly as a deep-eyed man with 
graying hair and untrimmed beard 
rose to greet us. 

“Are you the Cactus?” he asked, 
calmly. “You don’t look very prickly 
to me. You know,” he added, “your 
cactus plants lack something: signs! 


You ought to hang signs on them say- 
ing “THESE FLOWERS BITP’.” 


Who could be afraid of such a man! 
All pencils and pads were forgotten 
and as a reporter the writer melted into 
the landscape, fascinated by the magi- 
cal flow and rich cadencies of A. E.’s 
voice. 


MS ine wih in spirit and quak- 


It seems that George Russell, other- 
wise “A. E.,” expressed himself as be- 
ing quite impressed with the speed and 
energy displayed by us Americans. We 
feel that we should be hopping every 
minute, he said. In Ireland idleness 
is one of the greatest virtues. The 
citizens look upon it as the only way 
to develop true ideals and to live con- 
tentedly. There everyone appeals in 
some way to everyone else. It is for 
this particular reason that they have so 
many and such varied interests. “There 
is not a poet that has not tended the 
cows and pigs at some time or other,” 
“A. E.” declared. “We even have an 
‘ear and throat poet’—not one who 
writes poems about the ears and throats 
of his patients but who does doctoring 
on the sidelines.” 


Russell, himself, is certainly no 
“single-track” person as is shown by 
his innumerable interests:—philoso- 
phy, agriculture, economics (in rela- 
tion to his own country), painting, 
literature, to say nothing of politics. 

“A. E.’s” ideas about the scenery in 
the United States are somewhat blurred 
because of travel from one city to an- 
other. His impression he compared to 
a snowball rolling down a hill—it col- 
lects more snow the farther it rolls. To 
Russell architecture is our outstanding 
art; our “most charming virtue,” hos- 
pitality. 

“You agree that American sunsets 
are extremely vivid?” I queried. 

With true Irish spirit he replied 
hastily, “Oh! the sunsets in Ireland 
are quite as beautiful!” 
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By VIRGINIA YOUNG 


Tucson, Arizona 


"an" 


Starting with this issue, a series of 
interviews with the world’s famous 
literary “lions” will appear in the 
columns of The School Press Re- 
view each issue. The editors feel 
that in this way the readers may not 
only secure an intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of authors but also an 
insight into the delicate art of in- 
terviewing as practiced by various 
schools in America. 


He spoke with affection for James 
Stephens, author of “The Crock of 
Gold,” who is a protege of his whom 
he may be said to have discovered.— 
“Hasn’t Stephen put you in his 
books?” he was asked. “Aren’t you 
the original of the Philosopher in 
‘The Crock of Gold’?” 


“I hardly think so”’—Then smiling 
whimsically, “I have heard that 
Stephen wrote me up, though, in an- 
other book. At least he told of a man 
whose clothes always looked as if they 
had been put on with a shovel, I un- 
derstand,” he added with a twinkle in 
his eyes, “that man was meant to be I.” 

The “mystic” poet was born in Dub- 
lin, where he received his education. 
However, he never attended a college, 
but received honorary degrees from 
both Dublin and Yale Universities. 
“Just idled my way through the 
world,” came as an explanation. “I 
would recommend my method of at- 
taining honors to anyone as being pain- 
less and harmless!” 


Russell’s poems deal with feeling, 
color, and atmosphere, never the con- 
crete. His work is more mystical than 
that of his friend, W. B. Yeats. The 
poet is governed by moods in which his 
imagination records rich and fleeting 
images. His verse is unmistakenly in- 
dividual, and when he quotes his own 


“A. E” 


poetry the chanting melody of his vi- 
brant tones thrills the listener. 

Monday evening, December 1, Rus- 
sell gave a literary lecture in the Tuc- 
son Senior High School auditorium, 
with the subject: “Circumstances That 
Made Literature Possible in Ireland.” 
There were five unusually interesting 
causes: poverty, idleness, ignorance, 
disorganization and failure to keep up 
with the times. 

The sage stated that Ireland is an 
exceedingly poor country. He con- 
trasted its poverty with the immense 
wealth and opportunity for colorful 
literature that exists in the United 
States. 

“You have been so thoroughly edu- 
cated that the ideas which have re- 
sulted are inclined to be confused and 
without clearness. Even to this day the 
Irish are still very close to the old 
Gaelic culture, they are very imagina- 
tive, living in a world of druids, fairies, 
and elves.” 

The lecture was sprinkled with bits 
of the philosopher’s poetry. He con- 
cluded with the stirring poem “To 
Some Irishmen Not Followers of Tra- 
dition.” 

The signature “A. E.” has an un- 
usual origin: when only a young man 
Russell submitted an article to a pub- 
lication and signed himself “AEON.” 
The last two letters in the signature 
were so illegible that the printer 
simply omitted them. The nom de 
plume was original to say the least, 
and Russell has used it ever since. 


THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
Magazines 
(Continued from page 1) 


the modern drama class who did the 
reviewing of plays and a_ concert. 
“Poke about the Campus,” an entire 
page devoted to a reader advertise- 
ment, was pleasingly presented with 
illustrations. 

The Fifteenth Anniversary! This 
announcement greeted all readers of 
the December number of “The Path- 
finder,” Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, New York. This 
magazine was among the first real path- 
finders for the junior high school 
movement in the East. 

Even mathematics receives some con- 
sideration in the “Iris,” Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. If you don’t believe 
us, turn to pages 16 and 29 of the 
current January issue. 
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I nformal Features 


Submitted by Rose Ellison and Janet Jones, Editors of the “North High Oracle”, Des Moines, Iowa 


Y MEANS of brief informal 

feature stories “The North 

High Oracle” attempts to pre- 

sent school life in an interesting and 

readable form. Realizing that much 

of the “news” in a weekly paper is not 

timely news, the staff aims to give a 

cross section of school activities by 

presenting a familiar fact in an orig- 
inal way. 

Bits of news, a humorous incident, 
an unusual situation, in the hands of a 
school reporter, can be played up in 
such a way as to make school life ap- 
peal in a very pleasing fashion to 
the students. Catchy, clever feature 
stories which play up the whims, the 
foibles, the hobbies, or the favorite ex- 
pressions of students and teachers tend 
to create that feeling of “I know you 
and you know me.” 

Thus happily does the school news- 
paper draw all together into a friendly 
relationship. 

rg 


Read as You Go Is Theme 
Displayed on Road to Lunch 


. . What’s 


“As you journey 
Who d’ya s’pose put 


Hmm, line’s long today . 
that on the post? 
down this line?” 
that there? 

Ah, the line advances! Why, there’s 
another! “Don’t you think it would be 
fine?” Thought this was a_ high 
school! 

Something smells good. 
today? Look! “If you always kept 
in mind!” Imagine! Hope it’s not 
catching— it must be terrible. 

Won’t be long—oh, boy! Say, 
d’you see it, too? “There’s another 
just behind!” Another? Another 
what? 

Doesn’t this food look good? Now 
to eat! Wait! It’s a poem! Listen! 
“As you journey down this line 

Don’t you think it would be fine 
If you always kept in mind 
There’s another just behind.” 

That’s clever! Mr. Hofer did it, 
you say? There'll be new ones each 
week? Well! Hurrah for Mr. Hofer! 

- ~~ 
Iwo! Three! Four! Five! 


Six! Only Six and Seven 


Hungry 


One. Two! Three! Four! Five! Six! 
Help! Only six and seven is the re- 
quired number! Pay day doesn’t come 
until tomorrow, and the exchequer is 
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as flat as the proverbial pancake. 


Breakers ahead! ! ! 

Land Ho! Here comes Jack. He’s 
sure to have some of the necessary. 
But no, only a sadly shaken head 
answers the impassioned plea of our 
frantic hero. 

Walking down the hall, a perfect 
inspiration for “When a Feller Needs 
a Friend,” we see the hoped for friend 
coming into view. 

A dime changes hands! Action! 
Praying fervently that the ticket win- 
dow is still open, three flights of stairs 
are covered in about as many leaps. 

The Fates are kind and the dime 
against changes hands. 

One! Two! Three! Four! Five! Six! 
Seven!!! Activity books are up-to- 
date so now for the next football game. 


Stepladders Now Necessary 
Equipment for North High 
Students Not Human Flies 


Those who are in need of first aid 
for shattered pencil points must either 
bring a stepladder with them from 
home or display the ability of a human 
fly. 

High upon a windowsill, overlooking 
a stairway between the second and 
third floors, sits a solitary pencil sharp- 
ener. 

The mystery may be explained. 
Those using the office once gazed upon 
the landscape through this window. 
When the floor was torn out, the pencil 
sharpener was left on the sill. How- 
ever, the implement remained there, a 
challenge to gymnastically inclined in- 
mates of this institution. 
$9.» ___— 


Color Falls 


Rainbow of 
In North Corridors as 
Pink and Green Is Worn 


A rainbow has fallen from an eastern 
sky, into a corridor of dear old North 
High. A pink and green rainbow of 
gorgeous hues, and the dear loyal stu- 
dents have put it to use. 

A rainbow I said? Beg pardon, it 
was a mistake. For surely no rainbow 
could be in such shapes. The students 
are dressed in hats, ribbons, and what- 
nots. The date? Why didn’t you 
know! It’s November 7. 

It’s color day, folks. Get busy and 
think of the ways you can wear your 
pink and your green. In hall, office, 
and in every room so that when the red 


and black team looms our fighting 
braves will be filled, you can bet, with 
honest school spirit, vigor, and pep. 
-tetiianegiliieadian mane 
Hilarious Moments of Big 
Pond Recorded by Prop 
Girl; Big Laugh Is Scored 


With her trusty pencil in one hand 
and a paper in the other a “prop” 
girl marked down the scores, one after 
another. 

Everytime the audience laughed, 
during a certain Saturday night, she 
marked down a little score until that 
paper was a sight. 

In the first act 120 laughs. In the 
second even more, and after the third 
act they added up the score. 

So if you’ve wondered how many 
laughs you had, there were 376 hilar- 
ious moments. No one left here sad. 

More than 376 laughs in one two- 
hour play. Come to think it over, 
well have to say that that is quite a 
record for any play to beat. If the 
laughs beat the “Big Pond” they'll 
have to “turn on the heat.” 

- ~~ 
North Reporters’ Nose for 
News Enumerates Num- 
erous Norse Names 

“Whee I’ve made the front page! 
See right there Kay Pearlman. Looks 
to me like it’s in larger print than the 
other names. Doesn’t it look that 
way to you?” 

“Can’t say that it does.” 

“Oh well you wouldn’t say so.” 

“You don’t need to feel so big. I'll 
bet there are two hundred other names 
in issue 11. So what are you bragging 
about?” 

“Do you think there are that many?” 

“Well let’s count them. There are 
196 students’ and 16 teachers’ names. 
Now how do you feel?” 

“Just the same. My name’s right 
there on the front page.” 

ara 
Usual Contribution of Soap 
Donated By North As 
Thanksgiving Offering 


“Ow, the soap’s in my eyes!!” “Just 
why do you have to use all that soap, 
Ma?” or Ma’s instructions: “Use plenty 
of soap” were probably a daily ritual 
in the bath services of the North High 
sttudents just several years younger. 

But, if told that in a few years they 
would be doing a kind and considerate 
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deed by giving as a Thanksgiving of- 
fering, soap—of all things — the 
thought would have been, probably, 
one of disillusionment. 

Each year the public schools of Des 
Moines give a Thanksgiving offering 
to the Des Moines Children’s Home. 
This year, North High was asked to 
give soap. By this collection of soap, 
the Polar Bears readily proved that 
they know the necessity of soap and 
they “Do unto others as they have 


been done by.” 
———<—— ra ~- 


Drakes Reign Supreme As 
Officers in Room 350 


The anthem of Home Room 350 is 
“Drakes, Are There Any More at 
Home Like You?” 

It has become a family custom for 
a Drake to reign in 350. The pioneer 
trail blazer was Edward, who was 
president of his home room at West 
High for two semesters. Then next 
came Helen, who served two semesters 
as presiding officer. Then came Bill, 
senior class president, who has had 
the honor of being home room repre- 
sentative for three semesters. The 
quartette was completed with the elec- 
tion of Dorothy Drake, 10A, as vice- 
president of her home room for this 
semester. 


THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
Newspapers 
(Continued from page 1) 


in each issue of the “Washington 
Irving Times” by a column—“They’re 
Wearing.” 

Two new junior high newspapers are 
the more recent entries in the field of 
student publications. The “Junior 
High Post” published its initial num- 
ber November 25 for the students of 
the Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, Junior 
High. In the Hamilton Junior High, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, the “Hamilton 
Headlines” was released for the first 
time October 30. This latter news- 
paper supplements the magazine, “The 
Hamiltonian.” Quite an _ energetic 
project during these times of business 
depression. 

In order that the members of the 
“Pantograph” staff of last year may 
keep in touch with each other through- 
out their lives, the Thirty Club was or- 
ganized. A Round Robin letter is to 
be circulated among the members each 
year even though they are far distant 
from their Kansas City, Kansas, home. 

Miss Grace Elliott, adviser of the 
“Central High Times,” Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, gives her budding journal- 
ists experience in reporting speeches 
by having each student in her classes 
give a five-minute report on some cur- 
rent event. After the speech is given, 
the class writes a summarized news 
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story of the speech. Then these stories 
are read in class so that all may benefit 
by the corrections and good points. 

Here is a method used to present the 
editorial page: 

DO YOU READ 

THE EDITORIALS? 


O ASSIST you in understand- 

ing school problems, the Cen- 
tral High Register, Omaha, Neb., 
each week prints two or more 
editorials dealing with school 
problems. This week the edi- 
torial column contains a discus- 
sion of the interclub council plan 
just put into effect and of the 
business difficulties connected 
with the publishing of a school 
paper. 

Know your own school better. 
Turn to page two and read this 
wee!-’s editorials that you may 
understand these school problems. 


CENTRAL HIGH REGISTER 
The School’s Own Paper 


Pennsylvania Association 
Meets at Williamsport 


The Pennsylvania School Press 
Association held the biggest and best 
meeting ever in the Andrew G. Curtin 
Junior High School, Williamsport, 
December 30, 1930. 


Lambert Greenawalt, adviser of 
“The York High Weekly,” was re- 
elected president and stated in one of 
the general meetings that the member- 
ship in the association had increased 
from 60 to 70 per cent over last year. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was an exhibit of 168 school papers 
and magazines from schools in the 
state. 


After the sectional conferences which 
started at 9 o'clock, there was a 
luncheon served in the school cafe- 
teria to approximately 300 persons. 

In the afternoon at a general meet- 
ing, awards were made to the various 
schools publications and student crea- 
tive work entered in the state contest. 
Miss Gertrude L. Turner, adviser of 
“The Oracle,” Abington, was in charge 
of the awards. The basis for selecting 
the winning school publications, as 
Miss Turner declared, was on amateur 
standing, public service and similar 
characteristics. There were contests 
for the best cartoons, columns, edi- 
torials, feature stories, familiar essays, 
magazine humor, short stories, and 
verse. 

In the president’s address at the same 
general meeting, Mr. Greenawalt re- 
lated the following points: 

“School press should aim towards 
standardization without sacrificing in- 
dividuality or merely imitating. Strive 


to make originality serve as an anti- 
toxin for ‘clippingitis’ and ‘copyitis,’ 
Each publication should be. strictly 
self-supporting and hence compara- 
tively independent.” 

The new elected officers other than 
Mr. Greenawalt are: vice-president, 
Miss Gertrude L. Turner; secretary. 


treasurer, Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews 


WONDERS OF NATURE 
A bolt of lightning flashes through the 


air 

Destroying all within its fierce embrace 

And making the heavens to shine with 
its wild glare 

Seemingly master of all things in space. 

There are men of science who have 
found 

The source mysterious of that brilliant 
light, 

But still have classed it in their mind 

As the picture of nature’s finest sight. 

Another wonder is the mountain there 

Upon whose summit the sun seems to 
rest; 

How comes that mass of rock to bear 

A beautiful view that we enjoy the 
best? 

And we will always have to wonder 
why 

The wind with a rush can come sweep- 
ing by. 

—Solly Robins. 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world ? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 


Use ‘t in your own 
schcols. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Thrill That Comes 
Once In A Lifettme 


By Eleanor Woods 


“The thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime”—was truly experienced by 
this Oracle reporter when permitted to 
interview Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. It was without doubt the op- 
portunity of a lifetime and a most 
glorious experience. 

Admiral Byrd’s visit in Des Moines 
had been anticipated for weeks as a 
possible chance for an interview. We 
(Richard Rostberg and I) got in touch 
with Miss Prudence Nicholas, friend of 
all aspiring journalists, in regard to 
the coveted interview. 

On Wednesday morning, at about 
8:15, Miss Nicholas called, “Can your 
reporters get down to the Kirkwood 
hotel in ten minutes? Admiral Byrd is 
waiting for you now!” Such a rush to 
there! 

Soon a gentleman approached us 
asking if we were the high school re- 
porters seeking an interview with Ad- 
miral Byrd and upon receiving a rather 
shaky answer in the affirmative, he pro- 
ceeded to usher us to the elevator. 
We soon found ourselves in a comfort- 
able suite on the twelfth floor and our 
mysterious guide had disappeared. 
However, he soon reappeared saying, 
“Commander Byrd is just eating his 
breakfast and requested that I begin 
the interview. As soon as he has 
finished he will come in.” 

We discovered that we were speak- 
ing to Mr. Charles E. Lofgren, Ad- 
miral Byrd’s secretary and personnel 
director of the South Pole expedition. 
Mr. Lofgren told of his duty, that of 
selecting the personnel of the expedi- 
tion. “The first consideration? Char- 
acter above everything else, then, of 
course, the individual’s ability or 
specialty. 

“There was no cast or rank in the 
expedition,” he continued, “each man 
took his turn at dish-washing and serv- 
ing meals, besides his regular duties.” 

“How often were radio communica- 
tions made?” we asked. “Every day 
of the world,” he responded, “besides 
press reports twice a day from the New 
York Times and San Francisco Times.” 

When asked as to how cold it really 
was he said, “Seventy-two below, which 
is 104 degrees below the freezing 
point.” Then he laughingly added 
how they could tell how cold it was 
(unofficially). “When it was 45 de- 
gtees below, our anti-freeze solution 
froze solid, when it was 50 degrees 
below, our kerosene froze, and then 
when it was 60 degrees below, our 
breath froze.” He stated that without 


(Continued on page 16) 
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The Chilkat Breeze Comes from Alaska 


By RALPH G. WRIGHT, Principal of Haines Schools 


LACIERS, snow, igloos, and blub- 
ber have been the common 
thoughts synonymous to the ter- 

ritory—Alaska. Our school considers 
the writing of this article a great honor 
and a privileged opportunity to pre- 
sent a truer conception of ourselves, 
our town—Haines, and our country— 


Alaska, to the world. 
We are United States 


citizens coming from cul- 
tured stock equal to that 
of the average prosper- 
ous American citizen, de- 
sirous of advanced edu- 
cation and _ civilization, 
and living in Alaska, the 
last frontier. Alaska, like 


all frontiers, is rapidly Haines Public School Build- 
ing in which the high school body and the two instructors. 
student body is housed 


developing. 

Haines was founded 
in 1881 by Dr. Willard, as “Haines 
Mission,” a hospital for the Indians. 
It is now a small town, situated at Por- 
tage Cove at the head of Lynn Canal, 
about ninety miles north of Juneau and 
surrounded by the territory of the 
Chilkat and Chilkoot tribes. Haines 
proper has a population of three hun- 
dred and forty-four, one hundred and 
forty-four of which are whites and two 
hundred Indians, who are receiving an 
education and becoming desirable cit- 
izens. An army post, Chilkoot Bar- 
racks, with a population of two hun- 
dred and thirty-four, is located just 
outside the city limits. 

“The Garden Spot of Alaska” and 
“The Home of the Big Red Straw- 
berry” are epithets given to Haines. 
Our strawberries won highest awards 


The school bus which Chilkoot Barracks in the foreground 
and Haines and Mt. Ripinsky in 
the distance 


brings students from 
the Post to school 


at the World’s Fair at San Francisco 
in 1915 and similarly in all other con- 
tests where they have been entered. 
Haines agricultural products (which is 
far from being a limited list) are of 
exceptional fine quality. 

Haines is the gateway to the Porcu- 
pine Gold placer mines, the Rainy Hol- 
low copper districts, and vast mineral 
regions that are undeveloped and un- 
explored. 

The auto road through the valley 


affords scenic wonders that should 
thrill anyone. Great snow clad moun- 
tains, towering glaciers, gushing water- 
falls, and canyons of all sizes, shapes, 
and colors are near neighbors. 

Fur farming, fishing, mining, and 
agriculture are the important indus- 
tries of Haines. The Chilkoot Fur 


Farm is one of the largest and best in 


Haines High School student 


Two of the boys are absent. 


Alaska. The Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions maintains an_or- 
phanage at Haines for the Indian 
children of Alaska who have no homes. 

There are two schools in Haines, the 
Government Grade School for the In- 
dians and the territorial school. Two 
of the five rooms in the territorial 
school are used by the high school. 
The Haines High School has twelve 
students and two instructors. Ten sub- 
jects are offered this year. The stu- 
dents are organized into a Student 
Body organization which sponsors ath- 
letic and social activities and publishes 
the “Chilkat Breeze.” We are pro- 
moting a basketball tournament be- 
tween the Lynn Canal and the Gas- 
tineau Channel High School basket- 
ball teams to be held here this year. 

The staff of the 
“Chilkat Breeze” is 
elected by the students 
of the high school. All 
the students co-operate 
in publishing the paper. 
Local news and topics 
of interest are gathered 
and written up. Sten- 
cils are cut and the 
paper mimeographed 
every two weeks. “Chil- 
kat Breeze” serves, not 
only as journalistic training and a 
school paper, but also as a community 
newspaper. 


Se haan EeE 
Papers on Exhibit 


Several papers from Alaska and 
other outlying United States terri- 
tories will be on exhibit at the C.S.P.A. 
convention in March. Hundreds of 
papers and magazines will be shown, 
a feature that will alone repay one for 
attending the conclave of journalists. 
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The Thrill That Comes Once in 


a Lifetime 
(Continued from page 15) 
exaggeration the men could hear their 
breath freeze as it was exhaled and 
could even sometimes hear it snap as it 
hit the deck of the boat. 

When our supply of questions was 
at last answered, we were asked if we 
were ready to see the admiral. Were 
we ready to see him? You could have 
heard a pin drop as each reporter 
waited in breathless expectancy for that 
wonderful personage. Then—there he 
was right in our midst, as natural as 
could be, shaking our hands as each 
was introduced. So commonplace and 
yet so wonderful! 

His appearance was that of a very 
modest and unassuming gentleman. 
He spoke in a slow, well modulated 
voice depicting refinement. He wore 
as is his custom, a uniform and was 
accompanied by his dog, Igloo, who 
has been on both the North and South 
Pole expeditions. 

“Do you have plans for a similar 
expedition in the future?” we asked. 
“Isn’t it funny,” he replied in that 
quiet, pleasant tone, “that’s always the 
first question they ask me. No, at 
present I cannot allow myself to plan 
a future expedition, for I still have an 


enormous debt on the last one. Until 
that is paid, I must be content.” 

Then Admiral Byrd started to talk 
about Igloo. “We are great friends,” 
he exclaimed. “Why did I bring her 
along? Why, because she doesn’t 
seem to do so well when we are sepa- 
rated,” he replied, smiling. 

All too soon the interview was over 
and we left with the realization that we 
had met one of the world’s most in- 
teresting and remarkable individuals. 
It was a thrill that comes once in a life- 
time and a memory to cherish forever. 

—The Oracle, 
North High School, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Touches School Problem 
The following article deals with a 
school problem and gives practical ad- 
vice for its solution. 


Are We Growing Old? 


Well, we certainly hope not, at least 
not at this early stage of the game, but 
some of the students that have to stand 
at or near the end of the cafeteria line 
think that those ahead of them are at 
least growing slower, if not older. 

Many complaints have been made by 
students who claim that the cafeteria 
line moves too slowly and that this 





Seventh Annual Convention 
March 12, 13, 14, 1931 


Speakers are responding to our invitation to add-ess the meetings. 
Exhibit space is being arranged for the largest display of publications ever at this Convention. 


Contest entries will exceed the 1931 total. 
The Publicity Contest has brought in a great many entries. 
The Literary Contest, its first year, has some exceptional pieces of student writing. 


Varsity Show rehearsals are proceeding melodiously. 
Hotels are reserving space. 


arranging their visiting hours. 
seeing buses are being tuned up. 


man is getting ready to take the Convention picture. 


Judges are busy judging. 
Tickets and badges are being printed. Sight- 


makes an unnecessarily lengthy wait for 
those who are standing in the back part 
of the line. It has been observed that 
several of the students in passing with 
the trays seem to think themselves 
culinary experts by the amount of time 
it takes them to select the food they 
think they want. With the menu for 
each day available ahead to the stu. 
dents in the cafeteria menu department 
of Pebbles, and the fact that it is 
written on the blackboard just inside 
the cafeteria where it can not possibly 
escape from the sight of those in the 
line, it seems a trifle foolish for anyone 
not to know ahead of time what he 
wants to eat, and thus abolish the pest 
who keeps the rest of the line waiting 
while he or she tries to make up his or 
her mind. Having as nearly as pos- 
sible the correct amount of money 
ready for the cashier will also help to 
speed up the line. 

However, things are not quite so bad 
as they might seem, for some improve- 
ment has been shown in the past few 
days. Let’s give no one behind us in 
the line a chance to say that we are 
slow on the feet, or what is worse, that 
we are mentally deficient. 

The Pebbles, 

Marshalltown H. S., Marshalltown, Iowa 


Newspaper offices are 


Railroad and steamship companies are offering reduced rates. The camera 


will be the fortunate ones chosen to go to New York. 
February 21 is the day your reservation should be in if you wish tickets by return mail. Schools near 


New York may secure them later. 
Do you want to see your name in the New York papers on February 13? 


Distant schools should send in earlier. 


your name on the Delegates’ Registration blank early! 


Who are coming? 


Delegates are saving their pennies and hoping they 


Then be sure to send in 


We have already heard from Washington, California, Utah, Wyoming, Wisconsin, 


Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, New York State, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Washington, D. C., Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Tennessee and others. 


Be sure YOUR STATE, and YOUR SCHOOL are represented. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 


New York City 
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Welcome Delegates! 


We hope it will again be our pleasure to entertain the visiting delegates to New York 


. and we take this opportunity of assuring them of unfailing courtesy, comfort 
and convenience at the famous McAlpin. 


We are centrally located on Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street, right in the heart of 
the Shopping District and within a short walking distance of the Theatrical Section. 
A new reduced schedule of rates is being offered. Full information can be secured 
by writing Mr. J. P. Hoenig, Assistant Manager of Hotel McAlpin, who will personally 
see to it that delegates receive special and preferred service. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, 
PRESIDENT AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Public Be Pleased 


$4.00 to Boston $3.00 to Providence 


(Above fares include berth in cabin) 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from Pier 44 N. R. (ft. of Christopher St., N. Y.) Daily and 
Sunday, 5:30 P. M. Outside Staterooms, with running water, $1.00. 


Phone Canal 6-1600 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


COLONIAL LINE 





Bretton Hall 


Again Welcomes 


The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 


Headquarters for delegates to former conventions, Bretton Hall will again make 
your New York visit delightful and comfortable. 


Bretton Hall is ideally located for convention headquarters. It’s just a few min- 
utes from Columbia whether you walk or take the subway or surface cars which stop 
outside its door. And it’s just a few minutes from Times Square, too, for theatres and 
other good times after convention sessions are over. 


You'll enjoy Bretton Hall’s home-like service and hospitality, as delegates before 
did. And the convenience of its location, so close to the Museums, Central Park, 
Riverside Drive and many other points of interest. 


Special Rates For Delegates 


Large Double Room and Bath for Two Persons $2.50 Each 
Two Large Rooms and Bath for Three or Four Persons $2.00 Each 
Single Room, Adjoining Bath $2.50 


DELEGATES ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway--85th to 86th Streets 
New York City 





